Il8                  NATIONALITY   IN   HISTORY  AND   POLITICS
made great progress in many countries. The grievances against
the Papacy were financial, political and spiritual. The Popes
tried to maintain the clergy as a separate body within the nascent
nations, as a State within the State, dependent on their command
and contributing exclusively to their treasury. Their inter-
national policy often conflicted with national aspirations. The
corruption of the Church was notorious. Moreover, the greed
of kings and nobles for appropriation of ecclesiastical wealth and
power, and the commercial middle classes' jealousy of the Church
caused by economic competition, were important factors.
The Papacy suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of French
royalty, and for a long time was degraded to an instrument
of French policy. The movement culminated in the Great
Schism and in the Councils of Constance and Basle. The Reform
of the Church failed largely through the Anglo-French antagonism
in the Hundred Years War. But the Popes made compromises
with the rulers which gave them large powers over the Church
in their states.1 Many factors combined to foster the rise of
national states, ambitions and rivalries, and to prepare for the
advent of the Reformation.
The great reformers were not actuated by a conscious striving
for nationality, but the aspirations of their political allies and the
course of events gave the Reformation everywhere a strongly
national character. Before the Reformation the Hussites were
inspired by many of its ideas which Huss had learned from
WyclifF, and they combined them with the national struggle of
the Czechs against German domination. Through the Reforma-
tion religion became a symbol of nationality everywhere and
provided the means for moulding and expressing national person-
ality. The 'decision for or against the new faith fell in many
cases '.more on political grounds than on religious ones, and
dynastic interests mingled with national motives. In England
its victory was largely due to the fact that Catholicism was
abhorred as the faith of the national enemy, Spain ; and in
Scotland the adoption of Protestantism as the national religion
by the Lords of the congregation in 1557 was closely linked with
their revolt against French domination. The Hungarians in
their long struggles with the Hapsburgs and the Jesuits for their
national independence and religious freedom were imbued with
the revolutionary, warlike spirit of Calvinism, which they called
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